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member of the whole house." It appears that thirteen
years before this woman had firmly resolved, if left a
widow, to die the death of a Sati.

To turn now to a less painful subject, a brief account
will be given of the improvements that are visible in the
condition of the women of India. At present this
amelioration is confined to comparatively few; but the
number is increasing, and in time what is enjoyed by a
privileged few may become common to many.

Education is spreading rapidly amongst the girls and
women of the middle classes. When missionaries com-
menced work amongst the girls, it was with the greatest
difficulty that they could induce parents to allow them
to learn. Before this time, those who were intended for
a life of prostitution received some instruction to make
them attractive to their visitors; hence education in
women was associated with immorality. In order to
overcome their prejudice, parents had to be paid to send
.their daughters to school. The conservatism of the
older members of the family strongly opposed it, on the
ground that the gods would be angry and show their
displeasure by removing the husbands of girls who were
taught. Were the history of female education in India
written, it would contain stories of schools almost de-
serted owing to a scholar becoming a widow; the old
women pointing to her as an object of displeasure to
the gods for departing from time-honoured customs.
But gradually all this has been changed by the quiet
and persistent efforts of the ladies of various missionary
' societies, until nowadays in a great number of houses are
those who have been at school, and are able to read and
write fairly well.

The Zenana work, which of late years has so greatly
excited the interest of ladies in Europe and America